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The Capital 





By Lee Epwarps 


Keeping Up With the Cabinet 


Ah, there is something magnificently 
intoxicating about being given a size- 
able chunk of the biggest bureaucracy 
in the world and told: “All right, Joe, 
it’s your baby. Let’s see what you can 
do with it.” 

(Washington . . . Interior Secre- 
tary Udall today informed the owner 
of the Washington Redskins profes- 
sional football team that he had better 
hire some Negro players—or his team 
would not be allowed to play in the 
new Federally-constructed stadium in 
D.C. Commented Redskins owner 
George Preston Marshall: “Fine. I'll 
take Lenny Moore and _ Jimmy 
Brown.” ) 

Twenty thousand civil servants, the 
new secretary reflects, and they’re all 
mine. He understands that he has been 
given no idle trust. He knows that he 
is expected to use his power, for bet- 
ter or for worse, for richer or for 
poorer. 

(Washington . . . Treasury Secre- 
tary Dillion today announced that the 
10-year ban on the importing of So- 
viet crabmeat had been lifted because 
no evidence existed that slave or con- 
vict labor was still being used in its 
production. Commented the Assem- 
bly of Captive Nations in New York: 
"eae 

Of course the strain of running 
Treasury or State or Interior begins to 
tell as secretary vies with secretary to 
issue the most audacious administra- 
tive order. There is no time to waste 
for a man must justify the size of his 
department or suffer that most stinging 
of all bureaucratic rebukes—a reduc- 
tion in staff. 

(Washington . . . Commerce Secre- 
tary Hodges today instructed all of 
his department employees to wear 
a safety belt when driving their sports 
cars. Asked a GS-5, owner of a 55 
Chevrolet: “Where does he stand on 
spoke wheels?”) 

Just recently, a partial transcript of 
a cabinet meeting came into my hands, 
and I think it pertinent to pass it along 
for what it’s worth (about $85 billion 
next fiscal year). 
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“All right, boys, all right. You'll 
all get your chance. Ah, Abe, you go 
next.” 


“Well, sir, it’s occurred to us that 
some of our schools are still erecting 
educational barriers.” 


“Sop” 


“We are planning to send telegrams 
to two schools presently receiving 
Federal aid informing them that un- 
less they change their present policies 
they will not receive government funds 
in the future.” 


“What schools, Abe?” 


“Notre Dame and Southern Meth- 
odist.” 


(General round of applause. ) 

“Td like to interpolate, boys, that 
Ed over there will be assuming even 
greater responsibility in the months 
ahead as a result of last week’s ex- 
ecutive order.” 

“What order was that?” 


“Oh, that’s right, Dean, you were 
out of the country last week. Well, we 
have abandoned that old program of 
intercepting mail entering the U.S. 
from behind the Iron Curtain. As a 
result, Ed will be getting more than 
15 million pieces of mail every year 
from those communist countries. How 
about that?” 

(General round of applause. ) 

“Bob, I think it’s your turn.” 

“Well, sir, I've been in the Pentagon 
now for several months, and you'd be 
amazed at the way the Navy tries 
to undercut the Army which down- 
grades the Air Force which makes the 
most disparaging remarks about the 
Navy. Not very admirable teamwork. 
But, Mr. President, I believe we have 
come up with a plan to do away with 
the inter-service rivalry which has 
plagued the armed services for so 
long.” 

“Which is?” 

“Starting next payday, all military 
personnel working in the Pentagon 
will wear civilian clothes.” 

(General round of applause.) 





“Art?” 

“Unemployment is down but not 
down enough. Employment is up but 
not up enough. Employment should 
be more up and unemployment should 
be more down. After the most ex- 
haustive analysis we have determined 
there is only one way to raise employ- 
ment and lower unemployment—and 
that’s to produce more jobs.” 

“Therefore, Mr. President, we have 
drafted a letter informing every com- 
pany and corporation receiving Fed- 
eral contracts, subsidies, loans or other 
monies that they will have to hire one 
new man for every ten they now em- 
ploy. This will mean approximately 
six million new jobs and will wipe 
out unemployment!” 

(General round of applause. ) 

“Dean?” 

“Well, Mr. President, State is busy 
in many different fields. We are con- 
ceding in the Congo, in Laos, in Cuba, 
in Berlin, in Formosa. Well, sir, the list 
is almost endless. But we are planning 
a domestic concession which we hope 
will go far toward convincing the 
Russians we are sincere. Effective next 
month, or soon after, we are lifting all 
restrictions on visits of Russians and 
other foreign visitors to all military 
installations and nuclear power plants.” 

“Your reason?” 

“There is no longer any evidence 
that they are using the secrets which 
they have been stealing from us for 
the past 15 years.” 

(Applause, shouts and table-thump- 
ing.) 

“Well, boys, I guess that’s about . . . 
oh, I’m sorry. Yes, Caroline, honey, 
what is it?” 


The transcript, 
here. 


mercifully, ends 
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Up There and Down Here 


Did Khrushchev discover Major Gagarin at the 
Moscow Casting Studio? Was the Soviet satellite sealed 
or did it contain a window? Did the young astronaut 
parachute to earth or did he land inside the satellite? 
Was the London Daily Worker correct in stating that 
a satellite went up Friday, three days before Moscow 
Radio announced the Tuesday success of the Gagarin 
flight? Who, what, where, when, why? These are all 
questions any skeptical American will ask about a 
space claim made by the Soviets. Although we do not 
doubt the USSR’s capability to put up a multi-ton 
sputnik with instruments, animals and even human 
beings within, we are not yet convinced that Gagarin, 
with his World War One helmet and parachute straps, 
was the first man into space. 

Nor will the wave of propaganda loosed by the 
Soviets upon the world make us forget Hungary or 
Tibet. Nor that it takes one-half the Soviet population 
to produce a barely adequate diet for the nation. 
Nor that housing, clothing and a vast variety of con- 
sumer products take second place to an ever-expanding 
Soviet war machine. Nor that freedom of speech, 
assembly and religion continue to be ignored in the 
Soviet Union. 

We must never allow Khrushchev to think that we 
have forgotten them. 


A Texas War for Independence 


When Texans sent two (count ’em, two!) conserva- 
tives into a run-off election for a senatorial seat last 
month, they: 


(1) sharply deflated a swelling propaganda balloon 
about Jack Kennedy's program; 

(2) confirmed long-standing suspicions that Lyndon 
B. Johnson is tolerated rather than loved in Texas; 

(3) afforded conservatives in Texas and elsewhere 
an unheard of opportunity to throw back their heads 
and howl (“heads we win—tails you lose”); 

(4) cast serious doubt on Senator Ralph Yarbor- 
ough’s prospects for re-election in 1964; 

(5) proved that on the proper battlegrourid, when 
voters are given a choice between liberal and conserva- 
tive candidates, they will pick the conservative man 
(sometimes two of them). 


However he twists and turns and squirms, JFK can- 
not overlook this most significant defeat for the New 
Frontier less than three months after his inauguration. 
At this rate, who knows who will be the Democratic 
candidate in 1964? 


Ask Not... 


The free-loaders can relax. There is to be no end to 
the welfare trend of the last three decades. Federal aid 
for education, for the aged, for highways, for urban 
renewal, an extension of wage control laws to cover 
businesses with a one milion dollar volume (ten years 
from now it will probably include inter-state pencil 
sellers )—they are all to be found on the New Frontier. 
Other remedies for liberally-conceived ills are on the 
way. After only 100 days, we feel vindicated in saying, 
along with James B. Reston, that the slogan of the 
Kennedy Administration now is: “Ask and ye shall 
receive; ask not and ye shall receive anyway.” 
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By KennetTH E. THOMPSON 


Who would believe that a group of 
American college students could visit a 
Communist satellite nation, apologize 
to the dictator of that nation for the 
policies of their own government, and 
return home with high praise for the 
accomplishments of a blood-stained 
Red revolution? Absurd? Of course it 
is. But this is precisely what happened 
a few months ago, and the act was 
the work of an organization known 
as the “Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee,” which now claims the allegiance 
of 2,500 student-members on some 40 
college campuses in the United States. 

During the past year, the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee has made deep 
inroads into the political life of col- 
leges in all parts of the country, but 
its greatest activity has taken place 
in New York, California, Florida, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Washington, D.C. Last 
December, to celebrate the second 
anniversary of Castro’s rise to power, 
the FPCC sponsored a 10-day tour of 
Cuba attended by approximately 325 
college students. 


While they were there, many of 
them apologized for the Cuban policy 
of the U.S. Government, telling their 
hosts that it is firmly in the hands of 
reactionaries. On their return to the 
United States, they spoke in glowing 
terms of the accomplishments of the 
Castro regime. Several accounts of the 
visit have been carried in The Work- 
er and the Communist youth news- 
paper New Horizons for Youth, as 
well as in FPCC’s own publications. 

Hundreds of FPCC members _par- 
ticipated in a violent demonstration 
at the UN in February to put in a 
plug for Fidel during the frenzied 
grief march for Patrice Lumumba. 

Like many other so-called “liberal” 
organizations, FPCC thrives on_ its 
ability to obscure the issues and to 
appeal to the emotions of thousands 
of gullible individuals. Unlike most 
“liberal” organizations, the committee 
has no intention of being the cham- 
pion of legitimate idealistic causes. Its 
aim is the dissemination of propa- 


Fidel’s Punch and Judy Show: 


ganda, and its leaders—who operate 
purely as puppets of a foreign govern- 
ment—are no more interested in the 
concept of “Fair Play” than a script- 
following TV wrestler. Their interest 
in the term “Fair Play” extends only 
as far as its capacity to snare useful 
recruits. 

In a relatively short time, the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee has been 
able to elicit the interest and active 
support of many well-intentioned stu- 
dents and adults who have fallen for 
its cliché-baited hook. But as a result 
of the efforts of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate, 
many of its members are now aware 
that they have been duped by un- 
registered agents of a foreign govern- 


“Our revolution,” the ad quoted the 
bearded one as saying, “is not Commu- 
nist but humanist.” 


The ad went on to deny that there 
has been any illegal seizure of U.S. or 
Cuban property by Castro’s govern- 
ment, that there has been anything 
resembling terror or chaos (other than 
that caused by counter-revolution- 
aries) or that political opponents of 
Castro have met with anything but 
the highest form of justice. 

In addition to the 40 chapters of 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
(known as the Student Council, 
FPCC) on college campuses and the 
2500 student members, the Commit- 
tee claims some 3000 adult members 
and 4500 non-members who pay $5 
per year to subscribe to the organiza- 
tion’s newsletter, Fair Play. 

Perhaps the most enlightening in- 
formation on the Fair Play for Cuba 


‘Fair Play for Cuba’ 


ment, that the person pulling the 
strings for the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee has been none other than 
Cuba’s_ bearded, pro-Red_ dictator, 
Fidel Castro. 


The FPCC was organized some 14 
months ago by Robert Taber, at that 
time a CBS newswriter. On April 6, 
1960, the Committee ran a_three- 
quarter page ad in the New York 
Times which made an appeal for 
“Fair Play” for Cuba. The ad was 
signed by 28 persons, including 
Robert Taber, Norman Mailer, Tru- 
man Capote, Alan Sagner, Jean Paul 
Sartre and Kenneth Tynan. 

The principal aim of FPCC, ac- 
cording to its New York Times ad, 
was to “correct” false (i.e., unfavor- 
able) impressions about Cuba which 
have been caused by the biased re- 
porting of the U.S. press. The Com- 
mittee promised to report only the 
facts, to tell only the truth, about life 
and labor in Castroland. Among the 
“facts” or “truth” offered in the Times 
ad was the claim that “not a shred of 
evidence has been produced” to sub- 
stantiate the charge that Castro or his 
government is pro-Communist. 

The source of FPCC’s “unbiased” 
view? Why, Castro himself, of course. 


Committee brought out in the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee’s hear- 
ings has been the expose of FPCC’s 
financing of the New York Times ad. 
The facts uncovered by the Subcom- 
mittee show beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that FPCC is hardly an un- 
biased, independent organization. 

On May 5, 1960, Robert Taber ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee and 
told the investigators in sworn testi- 
mony: 

“I think that I can assure the com- 
mittee, to my knowledge, none of the 
money which was paid into this ad 
came from any foreign government or 
agent of any foreign government. We 
made no secret of the matter at the 
time.” 

On January 10, 1961, Dr. Charles 
A. Santos-Buch, a native Cuban and 
assistant pathologist at the Cornell 
Medical Center in New York City, 
testified before the Subcommittee. Dr. 
Santos-Buch was one of the founders 
of the FPCC. He told the investigators, 
in sworn testimony, that the FPCC 
had been able to raise only $1,100 
from its members to pay for the $4,725 
ad in the New York Times. The rest of 
the money came directly from the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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How Not To Become a Columnist 





Peepholers and Pundits 


By Georce E. SOKOLSKY 


Your editor selected the subject 
“How Not to Become a Columnist,” 
and it occurred to me that the entire 
essay might be summed up in two 
words, “Don’t try!” Most who try fail. 
It occurred to me that there are all 
sorts of columnists and that the fashion 
to call a reporter or an editor a col- 
umnist is just a matter of the business 
of journalism. Columnists attract read- 
ers to themselves and develop a fol- 
lowing. In a word, they are a com- 
modity to be sold to a publisher as 
circulation builders. 

The usual columnist is the Peep- 
holer, and he is the oldest in the 
business. In fact, some of the earliest 
newspapers in history consisted only 
of peephole items, the chit-chat of 
coffee houses or the gossip of servants 
backstairs. 

Much of the blackmailing of the 
entire world has been done by Peep- 
holers. I used to know one in Shanghai 
whose formula was brilliant. He would 
approach a victim and tell him an 
outrageous story about himself. He 
would then quickly turn and walk 
away. The item subsequently appeared 
in his publication, “The Go-Down,” 
beginning with the phrase, “It has 
been said but it has not been de- 
nied.” In due course, the writer found 
it happier to disappear. 

The American press is full of Peep- 
holers. They are able to fill their col- 
umns with press agentry and some few 
items are either not exaggerated or 
even true. Much of the material is 
meaningless. Many of the personalities 
are obscure. 

Only too often a Peepholer suffers 
from a paranoic insistence upon self- 
advertising. The Peepholer peepholes 
upon himself and tells all. Usually, 
there is really nothing to tell. 

There is another type of columnist 
who is often quite popular. He is the 
stylist. He picks an item of news, often 
not worth more than a stick or two of 
type and he stylizes it, often by tough 
writing in the heroic styles of Heming- 
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way or the lewd style of Joyce. He 
gives a simple statement of fact an 
unusual twist. Often he makes amus- 
ing reading. But no one in this gener- 
ation has developed a style as inter- 
esting as that of G. K. Chesterton, 
who never ruined his English to sup- 


port his style. 


Stylistic Bore 


If a stylist relates himself to a 
philosophy of life or is a crusader, his 
work justifies itself. But when he has 
nothing more than style for style’s 
sake, he too soon becomes a _ bore. 
One of the greatest stylists who ever 
produced a column in this country, 
F.P.A., was a man of enormous learn- 
ing, of a brilliant approach to litera- 
ture, a grammatical purist. No one 
exists today who remotely resembles 
F.P.A. or distantly approaches him. 

Arthur Brisbane was a remarkable 
general columnist, who, while never 
quite a pundit, wrote encyclopedi- 
cally. His learning was superficial but 
startling, and the public loved him. 

Do you want to be an Arthur Bris- 
bane? Do you want to be an Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica, 11th Edition? They 


. called A. B. “double-dome,” and he 


was an intellectual by birth and train- 
ing. He was a popularizer at a time 
when much that was novel was com- 
ing within the purview of the public. 
No one can quite equal Brisbane be- 
cause his simplicity would not be wel- 
comed by a generation that regards 
itself as sophisticated in all matters, 
that is sure that the Sputnik ushered 
in a new age. 

The Pundits are growing quite 


numerous, but there are a few who 
are really educated. The foremost and 
oldest of the Pundits is, of course, 
Walter Lippmann. A Pundit is a col- 
umnist who knows everything and 
everybody and who has a_ final 
opinion on every subject. It is very 
difficult to be a Pundit because such a 
person is always going to school. 
There are no limits to his responsibili- 
ties, particularly in this era when it is 
ideas rather than actions that matter. 
Pundits come and go, but those who 
survive usually are better informed 
than their publishers and editors and 
those who write for the wire services. 
That is absolutely essential, otherwise 
they are not in a competitive position. 

Unless one has the patience, forti- 
tude, courage and stubbornness, it 
makes no sense going in for this 
work. At times, it is most discouraging, 
particularly when one has spent weeks 
digging into the material for a column, 
analyzing it, synthesizing it, and 
reaching a conclusion based on cor- 
roborated data. Then come letters 
from fans telling the Pundit why he 
is all wrong—usually it is because the 
letter-writer has an intuition or a preju- 
dice, or a private hate. 





Mr. Sokolsky writes a syndicated 
column carried in nearly 300 daily 
newspapers. This is the second in the 
series of guest articles written especi- 
ally for THz New Guarp by noted 
conservatives. 





Unless a fellow has the nerve to 
take that, he ought not to go into this 
kind of writing. In these days when 
newspapers change hands often and 
one-newspaper cities increase, and 
when new syndicates appear over- 
night and will probably disappear as 
quickly, it is indeed trying to main- 
tain a balanced view of life. There- 
fore a sound columnist either has some 
money of his own or an income from 
other sources. This gives him sufficient 
independence so that he need not 
bend his knee to ignorance and bow 
his head before arrogance. The Pun- 
dit columnist who is afraid of losing a 
newspaper or displeasing a publisher 
is a licked man. If you can’t be inde- 
pendent, don’t be a columnist. Call it 
Prima Donnaism, if you like, but it is 
in the nature of the trade. 








In Michigan 


By WILLIAM SIKKENGA 





Young Americans for Freedom mem- 
bers out in Michigan are welcoming 
the month of May in a big way this 
year. On May lI, instead of dancing 
round the traditional Maypole, they 
will be spearheading “Anti-Commu- 
nist Week.” 

Long before last November pres- 
sure had been mounting at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for a reassertion 
of the principles of our American 
heritage. The collectivist Michigan 
Daily and the leftward-leaning Stu- 
dent Government Council were en- 
trenching themselves as the only 
voices of student opinion. The more 
serious-minded students, fast losing 
patience, saw no way of breaking the 
liberal barrier. 





William J. Sikkenga, a senior in the 
School of Business Administration at 
the University of Michigan, is director 
and co-founder of the Ann Arbor 
YAF chapter. 





Into this dilemma came Young 
Americans for Freedom to remind us 
that a national organization existed to 
help us champion American principles. 
Armed with encouragement, we have 
built so effective an organization that 
we have been the subject of three 
shrill Michigan Daily editorials, one 
comparing us to Hitler and the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Our first concern in organizing 
was a definition of purpose. We 
reached a three-fold conclusion: 
1) presenting the conservative view- 
point to University students and 
Ann Arbor citizens, 2) instilling 





conservative ideals in our members, 
and 3) assuring the continuity of 
the organization. 


To meet these needs, we have 
established a network of committees, 
each dealing with a separate aspect of 
our program. The membership com- 
mittee is engaged in a speaking cam- 
paign at residence halls and Greek 
houses to recruit interested students. 
The publicity committee is presenting 


mourn May Day: an anti-Commu- 
nist week. This will entail a nightly 
program for a week and include 
showings of “Operation Abolition” 
and “Communism on the Map,” 
with discussion of Communist revo- 
lutionary tactics by students from 
Iron Curtain countries, students who 
have seen the conspiracy in action. 
Also planned for the week are lec- 


tures on Marxism by faculty mem- 


YAF at the Wolverine’s Door 


our image to the public through the 
mass media, particularly the local 
radio stations and local press. The 
committee also maintains a_letter- 
writing activity, and operates a weekly 
radio program on the University’s 
Campus Broadcasting Network. The 
publicity committee’s most important 
function, however, is its excellent 
maintenance of liaison with citizens 
of Ann Arbor and the University 
faculty. I say this for two reasons: 
first, the moral value of knowing that 
men of experience and_ substance 
affirm our views; second, because they 
have been extremely liberal (sorry) 
in helping us finance our programs. In 
my opinion, no YAF college chapter 
should try to proceed without such 
support. 
To present our conservative view, 
our program chairman is now deep 
in a project with which we shall 


bers and an explanation of Commu- 

nist tactics (as used in San Francisco 

last May) by Fulton (Buddy) 

Lewis III. 

For special efforts, such as a campus 
election, our method here has been 
to appoint a special temporary com- 
mittee to coordinate the activities of 
the organization with the desired em- 
phasis. This has been the case with a 
project we are engaged in to advance 
our own knowledge, establishing a 
reading room near campus. When the 
room is established and stocked with 
materials, the committee will dissolve 
and the members’ talents used else- 
where. 

This is our report for the first five 
months. Perhaps our experience may 
be of use to you who are organizing 
on campuses. 

My advice: have faith in yourselves, 
and stick to your principles. 


Fidel’s Punch and Judy SHOW continued from page 4 


Cuban government, he stated, and 
produced evidence to back up this 
statement. He further testified that 
the source of the money was well 
known to Mr. Taber and, indeed, that 
he and Taber had arranged a compli- 
cated scheme for diverting attention 
from Taber and had concocted a story 
which they would tell members of 
Congress if the source of the money 
were later questioned. 

Lest there be any doubt that the 
testimony of Dr. Santos-Buch is ac- 
curate, Robert Taber left the country 
shortly after Santos-Buch testified. It 
has been reported that he is now in 
Cuba working for one of Castro’s “un- 
biased” house-organs. 

Though the Internal Security Sub- 


committee has extended an invitation 
to Taber to return to the U.S. and its 
hearing room to clear his name and 
challenge the testimony of Santos- 
Buch, there has been no response from 
Taber to date. “The only inference 
that could reasonably be drawn from 
his continued failure to return,” Sena- 
tor Kenneth Keating (Rep.-N.Y.) has 
said, “would be that he lied during his 
previous appearance before our sub- 
committee and that he functioned as a 
foreign agent for Cuba in a betrayal of 
his Nation’s interests.” Echoing Sena- 
tor Keating’s statement, Senator 
Thomas Dodd (D.-Conn.) proclaimed 
that “the operation of this group has 
been largely a deception on the Amer- 
ican people, and a first-class fraud.” 
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The Right Reverend Chairman 





How True Is The New Powell? 


By ROBERTA EDMUND 


Piloting one of Capitol Hill’s smooth- 
est-running congressional committees 
is the Reverend Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell, Jr., Democrat of New York, and 
pastor of Harlem’s Abyssinian Baptist 
Church. 

Congressman Powell has plunged 
into his assignment as helmsman of 
the 3l-member House Education and 
Labor Committee with obvious relish. 
He has literally cleaned house—giving 
the committee offices a spanking new 
face-lifting as well as a fresh new set 
of staff members. Every one of the 
experts who had worked on the com- 
mittee for years was abruptly dis- 
charged. The chief clerk of the com- 
mittee is now his former congres- 
sional secretary, Louise Maxienne 
Dargans, a rather imposing Negress 
who has never had prior experience 
in committee work, much less in the 
field of education or labor. 


Well Earned 


In his 16 years in the House, Pow- 
ell earned the reputation of being a 
rabid racist and an extreme liberal. 
Even some NAACP officials regarded 
him as too irresponsible to do their 
cause any good. He made it no secret 
that his primary concern was the issue 
of civil rights. Practically every 
speech he made was a ringing indict- 
ment of race-haters. Writing in the 
Peoples’ Voice in 1945, he said, “Ne- 
gro Americans admire and feel close 
to the Soviet Union. We are im- 
pressed by Russia’s complete aboli- 
tion of racial discrimination, by the 
job, health, and other forms of social 
security which the U.S.S.R. guaran- 
tees to all of its nearly 200 million 
people, and by its consistent fight to 
destroy fascism and free the colonial 
peoples.” 

He gained nation-wide publicity in 
1956 when the government investi- 
gated him for his shady dealings in- 
volving salary kick-backs from con- 
gressional employees and income tax 
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evasion. Three of his congressional 
secretaries, Mrs. Hattie Dodson, Wil- 
liam Hampton and Acy Lennon, as 
well as the treasurer of his church’s 
credit union, have served jail sen- 
tences in the tax case. But the govern- 
ment mysteriously stalled the prose- 
cution of Congressman Powell, him- 
self, when Powell suddenly decided to 
support President Eisenhower in 1956. 
And in spite of the fact the Asst. U. S. 
Attorney in charge of the investigation 
believed enough material had already 
been amassed to convict Powell, Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s Justice Department has 
quietly dropped the entire case for 
“lack of evidence.” 

Nor was much fuss raised earlier 
this year when Powell quadrupled 
the salary of Yvette Diago, his pretty 
twenty-nine year old Puerto Rican 
secretary, who became Mrs. Powell 
Number Three last December. 

Nevertheless, as Earl Mazo of the 
New York Herald Tribune has ob- 
served, “Representative Powell has 
bounded into the chairmanship of this 
potent committee with the zest and 
resourcefulness he previously chan- 
nelled into ‘non-congressional’ activi- 
ties.” 

With forty-eight staff members at 
his disposal (the former chairman, 
Graham Barden of North Carolina, 
had only twenty-one assistants) Pow- 
ell directs his domain more like a 
feudal baron than a committee chair- 
man. A recent incident provides a 
pertinent analogy. The chairman de- 
cided his enlarged staff needed room 


in which to stretch, so he issued an 
ultimatum to Congressman Carroll 
Kearns’ minority staff to vacate its 
offices, which that staff had occupied 
since 1946. Kearns held fast. He had 
the door locked and instructed his 
staff to sit tight. Powell, unperturbed, 
retreated by weekending in Puerto 
Rico. 

Chairman Powell has not only 
made sweeping revisions in the staff 
of the committee, but he has reorgan- 
ized the subcommittee structure—and 
has rearranged the set-up at least 
twice since the committee began 
working. Besides the general, special 
and select subcommittees on Educa- 
tion and on Labor, Powell has estab- 
lished a subcommittee on “Unemploy- 
ment and the Impact of Automation,” 
a subcommittee on the NLRB, and a 
subcommittee on the “Impact of Im- 
ports and Exports on American Em- 
ployment.” An ad hoc committee on 
“Cultural Affairs” had originally been 
established, but Powell later substi- 
tuted the subcommittee on the Impact 
of Imports and Exports. 


Dented Forum 


In so doing, Powell created the 
perfect forum for left-wing Democrat 
John Dent of Pennsylvania, whom he 
named its chairman. Dent is a far-out 
liberal on every issue except tariffs. 
He represents a district in Pennsyl- 
vania which has allegedly been hurt- 
ing from foreign competition—and he 
has long been immersed in the subject. 

One famous member of the com- 
mittee, Congressman Phil Landrum 
of Georgia, the Democrat who co- 
sponsored the Landrum-Griffin labor 
reform bill in the last session of Con- 
gress, seems to have been given a 
short shuffle by Powell. While Powell 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The Lady Says: “We've Never Been in Better Shape” 


By Caro, D. BAUMAN 


Being singled out for mention in 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s column was 
a big thrill to Judy Gregg Fernald, 
co-chairman of the Young Republican 
National Federation. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt’s comments 
about Mrs. Fernald were far from 
laudatory. Judy, a young politician 
who led the YR delegation to the 
NATO conference on young political 
leaders two years ago, was admon- 
ished for expressing serious doubts 
about President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps. In fact, to Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
horror, she went so far as to suggest 
that few young Americans, accus- 
tomed to a high standard of living in 
this country, would be able to with- 
stand the rigors of native life in Chad 
or Senegal. 

“I feel this Peace Corps project 
will do more harm than good,” she 
stated flatly, in an interview in the 
tiny office of the Young Republican 
National Federation, tucked away in 
a corner of Republican National Com- 
mittee headquarters in Washington, 
1. <. 

A diminutive and charming five 
feet two inches, Judy is gifted with an 
unbelievable ability to play the con- 
current roles of politician, civic leader, 
housewife, and until recently, assistant 
advertising manager of a large New 
York firm. 


Phoenix? 


She speaks with genuine enthusiasm 
about hopes for the Republican Party 
after the 1960 defeat. In her travels 
to nearly every state during the cam- 
paign, she sensed a ground swell of 
conservatism among party workers, 
and more noticeably, among Young 
Republicans and teen-agers. 

“You cannot blame the G.O.P. de- 
feat on the grass-roots organization,” 
she assured me. “The party has never 
been in better shape. Some of the 
areas where we had begun to lose (the 
Midwest) were regained in 1960 be- 
cause of a penetrating, widespread 
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concern about conservative principles. 
But we lost in areas where ideas and 
principles were not clearly defined.” 

The Young Republican national co- 
chairman is an indefatigable worker. 
At thirty-four, she has held more 
offices and served on more local, state 
and national boards than most men in 
public life after a lifetime of service. 
A 1949 graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Judy became well known in New 
York City politics, having served as 
President of the Young Women’s Re- 
publican Club of New York City, and 
National Committeewoman of the 
Association of New York State Young 
Republican Clubs. 

Her time and energy-consuming in- 
volvement in politics has never been 
based upon personal ambitions, and 
this, she feels, is why most women 
make better party workers than men. 

“Women give of themselves with- 
out any expectation of reward,” she 
remarks. “They are altruistic about 
politics, whereas men are usually more 
practical in their approach.” 

Although she is most emphatic in 
her disapproval of any Third Party 
movement, she is encouraged by the 
appearance of many new conservative 
groups. “I’m glad to see this increased 
activity on our side,” she said. 

Commenting on Young Americans 
for Freedom, she observed that the 
new organization has enjoyed good 
publicity. “YAF is needed because it 
gives a focal point for young con- 
servatives who have frequently had to 
compromise their viewpoint in order 
to get recognition in the Party. But 
YAF doesn’t have to compromise. You 
can promote true conservatism with- 
out pacifying liberals just to be 
expedient.” 

On the other side of the coin, she is 
“not too happy” about Advance, the 
Harvard student publication aimed at 
liberalizing the Republican Party. 
“They represent a viewpoint that cer- 
tainly has a right to be heard, but it 
should be emphasized that what they 
are promoting is not new. It is the old 
New Deal all over again.” 





Judy Fernald is one Republican who 
supports the constructive opposition 
being implemented by party leaders 
Halleck and Dirksen. She sees no rea- 
son to be ashamed of being called 
“obstructionist.” 

To her, the philosophy of those who 
control the Democratic Party appeals 
to selfish materialism. Her party, she 
says, should dedicate itself to a moral 
crusade, for “we appeal to the best in 
people. We can’t afford to let up. 
Even though ours is the harder way, it 
is still the best way.” 

As she completes her two-year term 
as Co-chairman of the Y.R.N.F., Judy 
has an even more exciting prospect in 
view. She is expecting her first child 
in July. Her husband, David Fernald, 
a Certified Public Accountant in New 
York City, will probably be glad to 
have her at home more regularly. 


Respectable Again 

Her convictions about domestic and 
foreign policy have always been of a 
conservative nature, and she is de- 
lighted now that the term itself has 
gained new respectability. 

“When I first began making political 
speeches, I always emphasized princi- 
ple, rather than specific issues or party 
organization. Then, few Republicans 
talked principle—but now it seems to 
be the vogue and I’m wondering if I 
shouldn’t change my approach.” 

After a moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, she changed her mind. 

“You can never talk too much about 
principle,” she decided. 
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NSA Round-Up 


By Rosert M. SCHUCHMAN 





Occupying the campus of American 
University in Washington, D. C., 
March 29-31, “The National Confer- 
ence on Youth Service Abroad” served 
to establish the ground rules for the 
Peace Corps. 

Not even Harry Hopkins in his 
prime could have assembled a more 
ludicrous array of bearded University 
of Chicago beatniks, self-righteous and 
militant pacifists and solemn-toned 
members of the corn-and-hog country 
intelligentsia. 

The sponsors of the confab were 
the United States National Student 
Association and the Young Adult 
Council. NSA does not really represent 
anybody. It is fairly strong in the East 
and the Middle West, but it leaves 


A Spree 


the students of the South and Far 
West, contentedly organized in their 
own regional associations, virtually 
unrepresented. In the colleges which 
do belong to NSA, it is invariably the 
soft-headed liberal element which 
provides the active NSA delegates. 

The Young Adult Council, a sub- 
group of something called the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, com- 
prehends such off-beat member groups 
as the Young People’s Socialist 
League, the Students for a Democratic 
Society (formerly the Student League 
for Industrial Democracy), the Stu- 
dents for Democratic Action, and (in 
the event they needed more delegates) 
NSA itself. 

Thus NSA and YAC formed the soft 
underbelly of the peace corps confer- 
ence. They were supplemented by an 


_ubiquitous group known simply as 


“Staff,” as well as by a host of sociolo- 
gists, teachers’ college school marms, 
and Afro-Asian ‘experts,’ all of whom 
were styled “Resource Persons.” To 
spoil some of the fun, however, YAF 
sent some 50 delegates to the con- 
vention. 

The Conference was broken down 
into four Areas, while each Area was 
subdivided into Workshops. The top- 
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ics discussed were “Training and 
Selection,” “Purpose of Objectives,” 
“Arrangements Abroad,” and “Control, 
Organization, and Administration.” It 
soon developed that there was to be a 
party line on each issue. The line was 
set in the speeches of such luminaries 
as Congressman Henry Reuss, auto 
worker Victor Reuther, Senators 
Hubert Horatio Humphrey and John 
Sherman Cooper, Professor Harold 
Taylor, and the Panchen Lama of the 
Peace Corps, R. Sargent Shriver. 

The imprimatured position was that 
the Corps is to be a veritable re- 
enactment of “Exodus.” The hearty, 
selfless youth of America, without 
security clearance, political training, 
or on-the-job supervision, shall descend 
upon the emerging nations and engage 
in glorious battle against illiteracy, 
poverty, and disease. 

The young crusaders will be treated 


de Corps 


“as if they were tourists,” said Mr. 
Shriver. “The Sergeant,” as he was 
called by his admirers, noted that if a 
corpsman got into trouble, he would 
simply “have to get out of the country, 
just like a tourist.” As the vision of a 
Congolese dinner table piled high 
with tasty young Americans was con- 
jured before us, the idea of counter- 
acting this nonsense began to take 
shape. 

The young conservatives crowned 
their efforts by cajoling the conferees 
into modifying or changing at least 
half of the final resolutions. The con- 
servatives also obtained a public read- 
ing of a YAF press release (and a 
virtual endorsement of it) by none 
other than that loquacious gentleman 
from Minnesota, Hubert Humphrey. 
- The success of the conservatives, 
which reached the pages of the Wash- 
ington Post, was aided by a split 
between the Kennedy-type liberals, 
who were running the Conference, 
and the super-ultra-liberals, who prob- 
ably constituted a majority of the dele- 
gates. The ultras, as ever, unshaven 
and unkempt, espoused the most naive 
doctrines. For them, the Peace Corps 
was to be a grand exercise in self- 
denial and altruism, paid for by the 


American taxpayers and administered 
by the United Nations. 

This group indulged in the drollest 
fantasies. They objected to the inclu- 
sion of the words “nation” or “Amer- 
ica” in any of the resolutions, charging 
that the conservatives were “negative” 
because they “still lived in the nine- 
teenth century when nation-states ex- 
isted—while today there is only One 
World.” 

Sorely Affronted 


When a YAF member from North- 
western suggested that there was, after 
all, a Communist menace, a buxom 
young lass wearing sneakers jumped 
up and cried, “I take personal offense 
at that statement!” It was finally de- 
cided that we could not be sure 
whether there was indeed a Commu- 
nist menace. 

The irrationality exuded by the 
flagellants knew no limits. There are, 
they claimed, only two races in the 
world: “Negro” and “non-Negro.” 
They wanted the peace corpsmen to 
work for the abolition of all “preju- 
dices of race, religion, nationality, and 
merit (that’s right, merit!) in their 
host countries, and this without par- 
ticipating in any “political” functions. 
When it was suggested that discrimi- 
nation on the basis of merit was sort 
of necessary for civilized existence, 
while the elimination of class hatred 
might be a more appropriate goal for 
Americans, the proposed amendment 
to substitute the word “class” for 
“merit” was defeated by the work- 
shop by a majority of ten to one. 





Robert M. Schuchman, a second- 
year law student at Yale, is national 
chairman of Young Americans for 
Freedom. 





Although the tenor of the plenary 
session was quite a bit more conserva- 
tive than the dervish workshops, 
President Kennedy and friends had 
accomplished their aim of using the 
noisy ultra-liberals to sell the new 
Administration. But the success of the 
YAF group in influencing the Confer- 
ence and in being covered by the 
national press and the wire services 
demonstrated that an articulate, deter- 
mined group of conservatives can have 
a serious effect on policy determina- 
tion, even on the liberals’ own fair- 
grounds. 








YAF in Brief 





Prominent Professors, Legislators 
Join National Advisory Board 


Members of America’s intellectual 
and political communites are swelling 
YAF’s national advisory board. 

Among the most recent professorial 
additions to the board are: Gerhart 
Niemeyer, Notre Dame; Richard M. 
Weaver, University of Chicago; F. A. 
Hayek, Chicago, and William M. Mc- 
Govern, Northwestern University. 

Senator Spessard Holland (D-Fla.) 
is now a national advisor to YAF as 
are Representatives James F. Battin 
(R-Mont.), Glen Cunningham (R- 
Kan.), and Jack Westland (R-Wash.). 

Other academicians who have re- 
cently joined the board are: 

James Washington Bell, professor 
emeritus; Joseph Dunner of Grinnel 
College; Mark Graubard of University 
of Minnesota; Jerzy Hauptmann of 
Park College; Charles H. Hindersman 
of Southern Illinois University; R. Gor- 
don Hoxie of C. W. Post College. 

A. L. Lang of University of Illinois; 
Reginald D. Lang of Carleton Col- 
lege; Thomas Molnar; John N. Moore 
of Michigan State University; Ben 
Edwin Perry of Illinois; Hans F. Senn- 
holz of Grove City College; Walter H. 
Voskuil of Illinois. 

Bennet Weaver of Michigan; E. 
Otha Wingo of William Jewell Col- 
lege; Leland B. Yeager of University 
of Virginia; Stephen J. Tonsor of 
Michigan; Anthony T. Bouscaren of 
Le Moyne University; Frederick A. 
Bradford of Lehigh University. 











Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University; William Fleming of IIli- 
nois; Daniel K. Stewart of Michigan 
State; Francis G. Wilson of Illinois; 
David McCord Wright of Magill Uni- 
versity (Canada); Richard F. Staar of 
Emory University, and Paul L. Adams 
of Roberts Wesleyan College. 


2 2 2 * 


At the national board of directors’ 
meeting of YAF in late March, the 
following resolution was adopted as 
the official YAF. policy regarding the 
American Nazi Party: 

“A belief in the liberty and dignity of 
the individual person is the cornerstone 
of the philosophy of Young Americans 


The Right 


By JouN KOLBE 


The atmosphere surrounding the 
question of Congressional investiga- 
tions was volatile and highly explosive. 
The controversy over what would 
normally have been an inconspicuous 
and unimportant little film was bitter. 
Friends could not discuss, without 
shouting, the late Junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. Many people had aban- 
doned even the vaguest semblance of 
rationality in running to the firing line 
to blast every Congressional commit- 
tee and government agency which 
concerned itself with subversion. 

Into this supercharged situation 
stepped the Student Committee for 
Congressional Autonomy (SCCA) in 
late December, 1960. Two Northwest- 
ern students perceived in the daily 
ranting from the Left a bigger prob- 
lem than a mere attack on the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

In a letter sent to all members of 
Congress, SCCA declared that the 
attack on HUAC was simply a con- 
venient vehicle for hitting a more im- 
portant target: the historic legislative 
power of investigation. 


For Freedom. We therefore oppose and 
condemn the activities and objectives of 
the so-called ‘American Nazi Party’ and 
the ‘Fighting American Nationalists.’ 

“We furthermore call for an investiga- 
tion of the ‘American Nazi Party’ and 
the F.A.N. by the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress of the United States: 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and the foreign policy committees of both 
the Senate and the House. Such investi- 
gation should determine: 


1) whether Federal law is being vio- 
lated by the activities of the ‘American 
Nazi Party,’ and/or the F.A.N. or wheth- 
er legislation is needed properly to restrict 
their activities; and 

2) whether the ‘American Nazi Party’ 
and/or the F.A.N. is connected in any 
way, or receives aid in any form, from 
movements controlled by a foreign gov- 
ernment and dedicated to the overthrow 
of the United States of America, such as 
the international Communist conspiracy. 


“We make this recommendation know- 
ing that a similar investigation in 1954 of 
the National Renaissance Party, by the 
HUAC, revealed that several of its lead- 
ers were identified Communists, using a 
front of neo-fascism and anti-Semitism to 
foment unrest in the United States.” 


to Know 


The letter was timed to coincide 
with other events. Rep. James Roose- 
velt had announced his intention of 
reintroducing his abolition resolution 
on the opening day of Congress (a 
maneuver he abandoned after cor- 
rectly assessing his strength, or ab- 
sence thereof) and the anti-HUAC 
pickets had given fair warning that 
they would be busy in Washington 
(to their surprise, so were twice as 
many people more favorably disposed 
toward HUAC). 

SCCA was covered in the New 
York Times, Arizona Republic, New 
York Journal-American, National Re- 
view, American Legion Magazine, to 
mention but a few of the major peri- 
odicals, as well as dozens of small- 
town weeklies and college newspapers. 
The Indianapolis News and New York 
Daily News lauded SCCA. “Chapters” 
or groups of interested students have 
been started at more than sixty col- 
leges and universities. 





(Epitor’s Nott: Headquarters for the 
SCCA are at 610 Lincoln Street, 
Evanston, II.) 
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The Press in Chicago 





By JouHN WEICHER 


“The newspapers of Chicago,” said 
Senator Paul Douglas, upon being in- 
formed that all four of them had en- 
dorsed his Republican opponent, “are 
controlled by one man and one ghost.” 
Whereupon he chuckled, resumed 
campaigning, and won re-election by 
half a million votes, to make his point. 

But he was not quite right. Though 
Marshall Field, Jr., now owns both 
the Sun-Times and Daily News, and 
since the death of Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick his Tribune has purchased 
the American, nevertheless there are 
still four largely independent editorial 
policies, and occasionally almost as 
wide a range of opinion as in the days 
when the Sun-Times thought Presi- 
dent Truman could leave office with 
the satisfaction that his major deci- 
sions had all been correct, while Colo- 
nel McCormick in the Tribune was 
calling for a third party. 

Whoever “controls” the editorial 
policy of the American is surely not 
the ghost of Colonel McCormick. For 
example, the paper recently advocated 
federal aid to public schools, which 
must have outraged the ghost. The 
Colonel is probably still turning in his 
grave over the continuation of Drew 
Pearson’s column in the American. 

While all this has been going on, 
the conservatism of the Daily News, 
the other evening paper, has mani- 
fested itself even more in the news 
columns than on the editorial page. 
When Youth for Goldwater for Vice 
President was organized last spring, 
the News alone sent a reporter to find 
and interview the chairman; it has 
consistently given Senator Goldwater 
more news space than have the other 
three papers, including the printing of 
part of the text of “The Forgotten 
American.” 

The News also led the campaign 
against vote fraud prior to the last 
election, which has helped to revive 
the Republican organization in Chi- 
cago. Its African correspondent has 
given a singularly unbiased report of 
what Portugal has done in Angola. On 
the editorial page, economic conserva- 
tism has been championed strongly. 
At the same time, the Sun-Times has 
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come to a basically conservative posi- 
tion on many issues, though still re- 
taining its liberal columnists. 


Chicago's Finest 

THE paper in Chicago is the Chi- 
cago Tribune. John Gunther titled one 
chapter of his Inside USA, “the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Illinois and Indiana,” 
and offered as one definition of the 
Midwest, “an area that is coterminous 
with the circulation belt of the Chi- 
cago Tribune.” 


CHICAGO'S AMERICAN 
pal, News 
ee AGO 


sUN-TIMES 


The Thrill Is Gone 


When he wrote that, Colonel Mc- 
Cormick was alive and kicking with 
a vigor that earned him the savage 
attacks of the eastern seaboard liberal 
school of journalism, and the respect 
of most of the area he called “Chicago- 
land,” which covered five or six states. 


To symbolize the later days of the 
Truman Administration, a Tribune 
cartoonist invented the “Mink Colt,” 
a vacant-faced donkey with a fur col- 
lar, and the fame of this beast spread 
until one group wanted to use it as 
the theme of a float in the Rose Bowl 
Parade. Political scientists speculated 
as to the extent of the Colonel's in- 
fluence in the Illinois GOP; observers 
in 1948 believed that only Colonel 
McCormick kept then Governor 
Dwight Green from throwing his sup- 
port to Dewey in the Presidential con- 
vention. It is because of the Colonel 
that Chicago newspapers are dis- 
cussed so largely in terms of editorial 
policy; 1955 is the dividing line be- 
tween newspapers then and news- 
papers now because he died in that 
year. 

It is indeed the ghost of Colonel 
McCormick—but just a ghost—that 
dominates the Chicago Tribune. He 


left control of the paper to his sub- 


ordinates, and they have broken with 
many of his policies, ranging from 
dropping the phonetic spelling he in- 
sisted on and running sports news on 
the front page, to permitting the Mc- 
Cormick-owned American to have an 
independent, moderate-to-liberal edi- 
torial policy. 





John Weicher is a graduate student 
at the University of Chicago. 


Some of the changes have been for 
the better, such as Bureau Chief 
Walter Trohan’s new column from 
Washington several times a_ week. 
Most striking has been the elimination 
of the slanting that characterized many 
news stories in the Colonel's day. 


Becalmed 

Sadly, with the calmer news col- 
umns have also come calmer editorials. 
It’s still the Chicago Tribune, but it 
isn’t as much fun now. Take the mat- 
ter of Presidential endorsements. In 
1952 the Colonel adamantly refused to 
support Gen. Eisenhower all summer 
and fall. He finally came around a 
week before the election, but on his 
own terms; he took back nothing of 
what he had said about Eisenhower 
before or after the convention. The 
editorial listed Eisenhower’s faults for 
half a column, winding the list up: 
“With all this in mind, it might seem 
reasonable to conclude that almost 
anybody would be preferable to Gen. 
Eisenhower. Unfortunately, almost 
anybody is not the Democratic candi- 
date, and Adlai Stevenson is.” It then 
went on to list Stevenson’s faults for 
a full column. 

Compare all this with the 1960 edi- 
torial, beginning, “Readers of this 
page can hardly be astonished to learn 
that we would like to see Mr. Nixon 
win the election.” That could have 
come straight out of the New York 
Times. 

The McCormick Trib was unique. 
When Taft died, it ran a bitter parody 
of the eulogies delivered by those who 
opposed his nomination, in the form 
of a speech by “Sen. Stuffshirt (R.., 

(Continued on page 15) 








Books 


Querry—A Modern Everyman? 


By Joun Farrrax 


A London book critic once com- 
plained in print that it took a theolo- 
gian to review Graham Greene’s nov- 
els, so laden where they with souls and 
suffering, grace and God. Perhaps in 
answer to this critic, Mr. Greene’s 
next novel, The Quiet American, tac- 
itly ignored grace and God. Then 
came Our Man in Havana, as delight- 
ful a satirical spoof as Mr. Greene 
promised when he called it “enter- 
tainment.” 


In A_ Burnt-Out Case (Viking, 
$3.95), Mr. Greene turns again to 
larger themes. Fame, riches, and sex- 
ual Jove have left a world-famous 
architect named Querry so completely 
disillusioned that scarcely any human 
sensation remains for him. In an at- 
tempt to escape the past that has 
pillaged and devastated him, Querry 
flees to a leprosarium run by mission- 
ary priests in the heart of tropical 
Africa. An atheist doctor at the lepro- 
sarium recognizes Querry for what he 
is: the spiritual counterpart of a burnt- 
out case, a leper who has been cured, 
but—scarred in body and spirit by his 
disease—cannot bring himself to return 
to society. 


Inactive 


Querry remains at the mission where 
the fathers are content to let him stay. 
Like the burnt-out cases who remain 
at the leprosarium after their cure, 
Querry lives quietly, helping the 
fathers with the construction of a 
new hospital. 


But his fame cannot be escaped. 
The local colons discover an old issue 
of Time with his picture on the cover. 
A plantation owner reports Querry, 
who no longer believes in God, is 
suffering from the spiritual aridity ex- 
perienced by Christian mystics before 
attaining the heights of contemplative 
prayer. Soon a British journalist is 
cabling syndicated stories of a new 
Schweitzer serving God in an African 
leprosarium. 
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Through these trials, and through a 
devoted burnt-out case named Deo 
Gratias and an innocent colon’s wife 
who ultimately causes his death, 
Querry is gradually drawn into the 
maelstrom of life where he can only 
cry with anguish: “I suffer, therefore 
I am.” 

A Burnt-Out Case is pure Graham 
Greene art: the earthiness, the haunt- 
ing sensitivity to suffering, the virtuoso 
characterizations, the splashes of 
humor, the descriptions as strong as 





they are spare, and the knowledge of 
man’s ever-present struggle with his 
flesh. 

But the novel is perhaps more. The 
parabolic theme of the title is carried 
throughout the book, and although the 
spiritual conclusion is not so definite 
as those reached in The Power and 
the Glory, The Heart of the Matter, 
and The End of the Affair, there is a 
spiritual universality in’ the age-old 
suggestion that suffering is the key to 
hope and salvation. 

Mr. Greene is unquestionably a nov- 
elist extraordinaire. If A Burnt-Out 
Case does not prove to be his best 
work, for the reader weary of soul- 
less, Westchester-written novels, Mr. 
Greene has provided rich fare served 
with his very considerable art. 


The Age of the Easy Way 


A novel about Washington is usually 
written for three reasons: (1) the 
author wants to relieve himself of cer- 
tain opinions about recent political 
personages; (2) he wishes to write an 
essay about how the Nation’s Capital 
should be run; and (3) he wants to 
write a novel. 

Tris Coffin’s Not to The Swift (W. 
W. Norton, $4.50) reflects all three 
compulsions. The novel (Mr. Coffin’s 
first at the age of 49) is a full-scale 
attack upon the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration with occasional forays into the 
surrounding territory. Colonel Mal- 
colm Christiansen, the “hero with a 
heart,” is undeniably Dwight David 
Eisenhower in all his resplendent 
euphoria. Ada Mae Christiansen is 
Mamie, forever taking trips back home 
and dreaming of the “wishing fairy” 
of her childhood. 

Michael Farrell Moonan, Jr. is 
Colone] Christiansen’s press secretary 
and Jim Hagerty’s alter ego. Judge 
Herring is our old friend, Governor 
Sherman Adams. Vice President Boxell 
is Richard Nixon (“He did not like 
Boxell. He suspected something under- 
handed and furtive about him.”). 
Frank Fremont is Bob Taft, Rep. 
Crankshaw is Carl Vinson, West Ger- 
many’s leader is Konrad Adenauer. 

Jn summary, then, Mr. Coffin en- 
gages in some mental therapy with 
clever results, he writes a good bit of 
sharp dialogue, he capsules the body 


and even much of the mind of the 
Capital, but he does not write a suc- 
cessful novel about Washington. Why? 
Because he is unable to finish his 
essay about how the Nation’s Capital 
should be run. 

He attacks the notion of a reduced 
army, of a huge bureaucracy, of a 
secretary of defense ready to com- 
promise at the drop of a stock market, 
of man-to-man diplomacy, of sitting 
tight in an emergency and hoping 
that things will turn out all right. But 
Mr. Coffin, nevertheless, leaves his 
President walking back to the White 
House and a crisis with little indica- 
tion of what will happen next. 


Indecisive 


This shocking indecision can be re- 
lated to a scene midway in the book, 
when Senator Fremont (Taft) declares 
on the floor of the Senate that “this is 
the age of the easy way.” Tris Coffin, 
the author of these words, commits lit- 
erary irony by succumbing himself to 
the easy way and abandoning his hero 
on the last page. This surrender by the 
author at the most crucial part of the 
book, when the reader expects and 
deserves a denouement, becomes per- 
fectly logical when one learns that 
Mr. Coffin is a former assistant to 
Elmer Davis, a Washington columnist 
for The New Republic, and a con- 
tributor to The Progressive and The 
New Leader.—Ben Stoker. 
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Classics Revisited 





Kirk Points the Way 


By C. R. RITCHIE 


Too often the conservative has been 
defined as a troglodyte who clings to 
the rigor-mortis of Manchesterian eco- 
nomics and tells time by a clock that 
runs backwards. 

Unfortunately, conservatism has had 
its intemperate and inarticulate spokes- 
men—many of whom have sought to 


Metamorphosis 


It is extremely difficult for an Amer- 
ican to understand why a _ person— 
especially another American—would 
become a communist. Nor do most 
Americans have any knowledge of 
how a person becomes a communist, 
or how the process of becoming a 
member of the communist cadre 
changes the personality of the indi- 
vidual. This lack of knowledge and 
understanding is undoubtedly a major 
reason why so many Americans are 
unable to cope with the problem of 
communism: a communist to them re- 
mains a person open to rational dis- 
cussion, to persuasion, and so they 
reason that all we need to do is talk 
to the communists and bargain with 
them at the summit table. 


Frank S. Meyer's The Moulding of 
Communists (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $5), subtitled “The Train- 
ing of the Communist Cadre,” lays 
bare the process of training which the 
communist undergoes and the change 
of personality which the communist 
always experiences. Those who with- 
stand the pressure and remain in the 
party, he shows, have in effect be- 


come new persons. They take on a - 


new world-view and concept of his- 
tory, and profitable discourse is no 
longer possible between them and us. 
Against “the devotion, the determina- 
tion of communist man,” warns Mr. 
Meyer, “there is no recourse in com- 
promise, reasonableness, peaceful co- 
existence. Only a greater determina- 
tion can avail, for communist man 
poses two stark alternatives for us: 
victory or defeat.”—David Franke. 
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define it purely in economic terms. In 
some quarters conservatism has been 
and is equated with high tariffs, xeno- 
phobia, and anti-intellectualism, even 
know-nothingism. 

In 1953, with The Conservative 
Mind: From Burke to Santayana 
(Regnery, hardcover, $7.50; paper- 
back, $2.45), Russell Kirk established 
himself as a profound, sorely needed 
intellectual spokesman for American 
conservatism. 

In this brilliant, hard-hitting history 
of Anglo-American conservative 
thought, he defines what conservatism 
really is and raises a standard to which 
all responsible persons may rally. 

Mr. Kirk analyzes the diverse fig- 
ures who have championed modern 
conservatism since its founder, Ed- 
mund Burke—in America, John, John 


Entertainment 





Q., Henry, and Brooks Adams, Cal- 
houn, Brownson, Babbitt, More, San- 
tayana; in Britain, Coleridge, Macau- 
lay, Sir Walter Scott, Disraeli, New- 
man, Mallock. De Tocqueville is the 
only continental dealt with adequately. 


According to Mr. Kirk, now re- 
search professor at C. W. Post Col- 
lege, conservatism champions _provi- 
dential justice, the enjoyment of tradi- 
tions, natural leadership or aristocracy, 
the inseparability of private property 
and human freedom, and local self- 
government. It abhors reliance upon 
the concepts of human perfectibility, 
of political and economic leveling, of 
doctrinaire socialism, romanticism, 
positivism, rationalism, and_utilitari- 
anism. 

Mr. Kirk’s thesis is that Burke, 
rather than Paine, represented the 
spirit of the American Revolution. The 
Revolution, he argues, had been a 
conservative reaction, in the English 
political tradition, against royal in- 
novation. 


A Matter of Taste 


By Antoni E. GoLLan 


I am reminded of an Ed Sullivan 
show several years back in which a 
singer of questionable merit sang Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address, to the ac- 
companiment of orchestral ooze. After 
the wild applause subsided, Sullivan, 
visibly moved by Lincoln set to music, 
put it all in a nutshell: “A great, a 
r-r-really great act.” 


It’s comforting to know that Lin- 
coln, the lyricist, would be a smash 
on the Sullivanometer, but the object 
lesson is that precisely this sort of 
garbage has, from every indication, 
sufficiently conditioned the American 
public to the point where the Sulli- 
vans figure the point can’t be driven 
home without leitmotiv. 

An attribute of any notable art work 
is that it does not instruct the observer 
that he is to laugh, weep, or think. 
People who see an occasional foreign 
film may find themselves in some dis- 
comfort for a while, vaguely feeling 
that “something” is missing. Then, 
halfway through the second bag of 


popcorn, comes the realization that 
there is little, if any, background 
music to swell in and out, to let us 
know that something of a certain nat- 
ure is going to happen. If the film 
is a comedy, there are no actors on 
screen laughing for all they are worth 
as a scene fades out to let us know 
that what we just saw was funny. 
And in any case, there are no actors 
in fade-outs shaking their heads as if 
to say, “That Hamlet, what a guy.” 

Without this sort of assistance, what 
is the viewer to make of what he has 
just seen? Otto Preminger must quake 
at the mere thought. Of artistic sensi- 
tivity, that is. 

Hollywood is proud of its com- 
mercial appeal to mass man. José 
Ortega y Gasset didn’t say it, but 
“wine, women and song” have given 
way to “beer, the old lady and tele- 
vision.” In theaters, those who suffer 
are the ones who expect films to repre- 
sent honest pursuit of artistic excel- 
lence, and who long for the days 
when creativity was meant for those 
who were equipped to appreciate it. 
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“League of Gentlemen” 


TAKE ONE 


By LaMont TuPPER 





When it comes to comedy and 
drama, the British are tough to beat, 
even when they borrow from Holly- 
wood. Take, for example, a story simi- 
lar to “Ocean’s Eleven,” which has 
been Anglicized and beefed up with 
sharper dialogue, clever twists, and 
better performances, and turned into 
a minor masterpiece of thrill-comedy 
entitled “The League of Gentlemen.” 


Paunchy, hawkfaced Jack Hawkins 
is in charge of a group of British ex- 
Army officers he has brought together 
for robbing one of London’s biggest 
banks. And, what a “league of gentle- 
men” it is: Nigel Patrick, a luckless 
gambler; Richard Attenborough, a 
smooth-cheeked grease monkey; Brian 
Forbes, a well-kept honky-tonk pian- 
ist; Kieron Moore, a perverted pugilist 
and one-time follower of fascist 
Oswald Moseley; and Roger Livesey, 
a phony priest who peddles dirty 
pictures. 

The “gentlemen” form a military 
unit, live a barracks life, put their 
operation into effect with smokescreen, 
zero hour, armaments, and gas masks. 
The robbery is a success. Ah, but wait! 
There’s an unplanned event and soon 
the gentlemanly yeggs are carted off 
to the local bastille. 


“All Hands On Deck” 


Pat Boone may have outgrown his 
white bucks, but he has not quite 
grown into the patent-leather pumps 
of an actor. At least, that’s this review- 
er’s opinion after seeing the crooner 
turn actor and comedian in his latest, 
a sea-sickening farce called “All Hands 
on Deck.” Pat is a Navy lieutenant 
anchored with the job of looking after 
a looney Indian (Buddy Hackett) and 
his pet, a pelican-loving turkey. The 
rambunctious Chicasaw seaman, who 
goes berserk when he sees cow- 
boy movies in which the Indians are 
the villains and losers, goes on a 
demolishing spree: he destroys a 
movie theater, rips a bumper off an 
admiral’s car, assaults an armored 
tank with a water hose. 
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Complicating matters romantically 
for the crooning officer is shapely 
newschick Barbara Eden who drives 
a white convertible (which we know 
all reporters own). 

Usually there is something good in 
even the most nauseating of nautical 
musicals. In this one it’s the turkey 
who has better lines and more talent 
than the human supporting cast. 


Powell continued from page 7 


appointed him chairman of the spe- 
cial subcommittee on education, he 
assigned him only innocuous bills. 
When Landrum expected to get the 
Aid to Higher Education Bill, Powell 
shunted it off to the select committee 
on education headed by Liberal Ore- 
gon Democrat, Edith Green. For lack 
of work, Landrum resigned in a huff. 
The Aid to Higher Education Bill, 
curiously enough, was then returned to 
the jurisdiction of the special subcom- 
mittee where it normally belonged. 
And the special subcommittee got a 
new chairman—Edith Green. 

Of course Congressman Powell se- 
lects the bills to be given a hearing, 
but he also chooses the persons and 
organizations who will be given an 
opportunity to testify. During hearings 
on minimum wage legislation, for ex- 
ample, hordes of witnesses from labor 
groups, mainly retail stores and hotel 
employees’ unions, swarmed through 
the halls of the Old House Office 
Building while television cameras and 
glaring lights added to the gay con- 
fusion. Nearly all of the major unions 
who were involved in the proposed 
extended coverage of the bill were 
heard for three or four days. 

Powell chose only two organizations 
to state the opposition case. You 
guessed it—the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Moreover, they had to state 
their case in one day. Many highly 
reputable retail trade associations, 
automobile dealers’ associations, hotel 
owners associations and small busi- 
ness groups which would be directly 
affected by the extended coverage of 
the bill were refused the privilege of 
testifying. 

Since they can’t get Powell to allow 
them to pick a fair share of the wit- 
nesses, minority members take advan- 
tage of those he supplies. After an 


emotional denouncement of the im- 
proper activities of the General Elec- 
tric executives who were convicted for 
price-fixing, James B. Carey of the 
electrical workers’ union was asked by 
a conservative member if he was not 
actually saying, “Thank God I'm not 
like these other men.” 

“Yes,” replied Carey, “thank God 
I’m not.” 

“But aren’t there human weaknesses 
on both sides?” the member retorted. 
Carey concluded by admitting that 
compared to his record, the G. E. ex- 
ecutives were virgins and newcomers 
to malpractice. He then quoted, al- 
most proudly, the number of times he 
had been arrested and convicted. His 
whole testimony is duly recorded in 
transcripts of the hearings. 

As a conscientious committee chair- 
man, Powell is plumping hard for the 
Kennedy program. His frequent trips 
to the White House no doubt have 
stimulated this activity, and his recent 
memo to committee members an- 
nouncing executive sessions on the 
higher education bill emphasized that 
“in view of the cosmonaut, education 
now has the Number One priority 
and our aim should be maximum edu- 
cation for all Americans with mini- 
mum delay.” Merci, M’sieu Salinger. 


Transformation? 


On NBC’s “Meet the Press” a few 
months ago, Mrs. Mae Craig asked 
the Harlem Congressman if, in view 
of his new position of responsibility as 
chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee, he intended to begin rep- 
resenting all the citizens of the United 
States. 


“Yes,” Powell admitted piously, 
“now I think I will.” 


But for better or worse, none deny 
his ability to maintain strict, authori- 
tarian control over all committee busi- 
ness. His unseen presence haunts ev- 
ery subcommittee conference, for an 
ingenious electronic two-way hook-up 
allows him to tune in all nine sub- 
committees. This came as a shock to 
some members who hadn’t been in- 
formed about Powell’s monitoring 
system. When the Chairman broke in 
on Congressman Dent’s subcommittee 
meeting, the Pennsylvania Democrat, 
startled, exclaimed, “Where are you? 
Where are you?” He didn’t realize 
Big Brother was listening. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Several Bouquets 


Public discussion of the vital issues 
of the day is very healthy for the 
country in these critical times. I am 
pleased to see that the Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom are using The New 
Guard as a means of airing their views 
in behalf of the promotion of the in- 
dividual, the advancement of our free 
enterprise system and the discourage- 
ment of over-centralization of govern- 
mental powers. 

May I take this opportunity to wish 
you every success with your new pub- 
lication. 


Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) 
U.S. Senate 
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I want to take this opportunity to 
compliment you and Young Americans 
for Freedom upon the very fine cali- 
ber of The New Guard. 

It is indeed the crucial issue of our 
time whether or not individuals, as 
such, can flourish and find opportu- 
nity for fulfillment and maximum per- 
sonal development. I am pleased to 
note that The New Guard is dedicated 
to the end that individuals shall have 
this opportunity. 


Robert F. Ellsworth (R.-Kan.) 
House of Representatives 
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A Thorn 


Congratulations, at any rate, for a 
nice job. I hope you'll forgive a small 
qualifier from a captious admirer, to 
wit: I found reading The New Guard 
as pleasant as a stroll through a first- 
rate Early American furniture repro- 
duction emporium—not quite the same 
as a stroll through an antique store, but 
in many ways similar. It strikes me 
that the worst obstacle the conserva- 
tive movement has to face is its eternal 
obsolescence. But I’d far rather hear a 
conservative talk than a middle-roader. 
The middle-man is too soporific for 
my taste. 

Lastly, I'm interested in your back 
cover ad. “The deepening socialist 
shadows” you see are nothing more 
sinister than the vanguards of the fu- 
ture. Surely, young men, especially 
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those as intelligent as yourselves, have 
nothing to fear from the future. 


Edward W. Ziegler 
New York City 
(Only the myopic policies of 1933 
liberals.—Editor) 


My assistant, Bill Lee, a former edi- 
tor who has a knowledge of these 
things, tells me your magazine is espe- 
cially “clean,” uncluttered and mod- 
ern, typographically speaking, of 
course. What particularly took Bill’s 
eye was the unique byline presenta- 
tion, the modern type heads and the 
general lightness throughout the for- 
mat. In fact, we like your magazine 
so much we are enclosing a check in 
the amount of three dollars. Would 
you be kind enough to put us on the 
subscription list? 


Ralph F. Beermann (R.-Neb.) 
House of Representatives 


(Delighted.) 
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Your new publication presents an 
excellent forum for the conservative 
point of view. 

I would expect in a magazine of 
stimulating controversy that all read- 
ers, including myself, will find points 
of agreement and disagreement. 

The rise of enlightened political in- 
terest, especially in the colleges and 
among young people generally, de- 
serves hearty encouragement. 


Hugh Scott (R.-Pa.) 
U. S. Senate 
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Elected to the U. S. Senate, I be- 
lieve I am young enough to qualify 
for membership in Young Americans 
for Freedom. This is proof that nei- 


ther political party has any monopoly 


on the youth of our country. . . . 
After reading the first issue, I am 
confident that The New Guard will 
soon win a wide circulation and avid 
following, for it will provide an elo- 
quent and vital voice for millions of 
our citizens who are re-kindling the 
spirit of self-reliance and are reviving 
the principles which built America. 


Jack Miller, (R.-lowa) 
U.S. Senate 


The Thrill Is Gone 


Continued from page 11 


Seaboard),” which concluded, “I 
love him like a brother and it was a 
most distasteful duty to cut his throat.” 

Now there are the startling editorials 
that remind you that Colonel Mc- 
Cormick is indeed dead, such as the 
comment when the Khrushchev visit 
was announced: “we cannot see any 
cause for alarm. On the. contrary, we 
can expect to gain from the visit if it 
teaches our visitor some fundamental 
facts about this country that he doesn’t 
know.” 

The Tribune, it should be under- 
stood, is often still as conservative as 
ever, and sometimes just as sparkling. 
It is just not as thorough as it used 
to be, and some of the fire is gone. 
But still the ghost can sometimes 
sound the trumpets as loud as in the 
good old days. There was “Grant Sur- 
renders to Lee,” for the Nixon-Rocke- 
feller accord; during Little Rock, “Sen. 
Fulbright spoke with an ambiguity 
that would have made the Delphic 
Oracle proud;” when some University 
of Chicago professors reported after 
the last election that the Republicans 
had failed to prove their vote fraud 
charges, they earned the immortal 
epitaph of the “three blind mice of the 
Midway.” 

But just as I began to write this 
came the final witness that the Mc- 
Cormick era is gone. His old British 
correspondent and columnist Arthur 
Veysey noted in passing that foreign 
aid “handouts are here to stay, for 
better or for worse.” His audacity was 
breathtaking; the ghost’s thunderous 
“NEVER!” must have shaken Tribune 
Tower to its very foundations, and 
reached to Veysey in London. But a 
million subscribers saw it—in the 


Tribune! 
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If you have enjoyed your few hours 
with this issue of THE NEW GUARD, 
why nof provide yourself with a year’s 


stimulation and information? 


POLITICS - EDUCATION - BOOKS - FILMS - THEATRE 


You will find them all discussed and dissected in future monthly issues 
of THE NEW GUARD, published by Young Americans for Freedom. If you 
believe (as we do) that THE NEW GUARD satisfies a need in American 


letters and if you are troubled (as we are) by the deepening shadows 


across the world, become one of our readers. 


Mail your subscription order today 


FOR YOU FOR A FRIEND 


THE NEW GUARD 
343 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


THE NEW GUARD 
343 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


enclose $3 for one year (12 issues) of THE NEW 
UARD for the following person: 
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